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furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. 


Circulars on application. 


students either for business or for College. 


Friends’ Academy, 


under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


DS INTELLI 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, FirreentH anp CuHerry STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1go01. 





GENCER 





Accommodates 
100 guests. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., Witpwoop, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA. Pleasantly situated within 2oofeetof beach. Especial 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; | attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 


Owner and Manager. 
The St. James, 


On St. James Piace, ATLantic City. 
First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 


Home comforts. 
SARA JANNEY DEACON. 


| The Bartram, 





ége 
]. KUGENE BAKER, 


ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, § Principals. 


Rates Moderate 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under aoe of one Yearly ‘ si ceived 
eeting riends. Ss Kept by Friends. | 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing The Driftwood, Nicely 1 Seaae 
Ocean City, N. J. 


For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 





The Duncan Opens Sixth caiiiieas 
’ 


627 Wes.ey Ave., Oce,.n City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centra Avzg., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 








Chelten Hills Boarding and 


Day School. 
A small number of boarding pupils. 20th 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren att THE rzaz 
Oczan Env oF TENNESSEE Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heared sun parlor, home-like 


and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





\ Principals. 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 
LOTS. 
HE first plotting of lots at Buck Hill Falls consisted 


of 105 lots and covered about 47 acres of the Com- 
pany’s property. The first 50 in the plotting were offered 


| for sale at $100 each. When they are sold, the price 


will be advanced for the reason that land in a settlement 
with fifty present and prospective cottagers and with the 
improvements already made and to be made, are worth 
considerably more. At this writing 43 of the first fifty 
have been taken, leaving but 7 to be disposed of at the 
old rate. All the income from the sale of these lots has 
been expended in grading, making roads, laying water 
pipes, installing a water plant, and in other improve- 
ments. 

The lots vary in size from about one quarter acre to 
about half anacre. ‘They cluster around the Inn so that 
cottagers can take meals there if they sodesire. All but 
a few are covered with woods, laurel, etc. All front on 
a thirty or forty foot road with a ten foot lane at the rear. 
All will be supplied with running water at a moderate 
cost, if desired. 

A map of the plotting will be forwarded to those inter- 
ested showing the size and location of the lots, also the 
names of the owners. 

For information in regard to board at the Inn at Buck 
Hill Fails in Ninth and Tenth months (all accommoda- 
tions are engaged to Ninth month 1), write Robert 
Benson, Cresco, Pa 


For information as to lots, write 
CuHar.es F. Jenkins, Secretary, 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 


1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Wyncote, Pa. OOKLET ; eo ae 
ahem pre The Pennhurst, seems | NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Swarthmore College, Open the entire year. 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


eating Second house from Beach. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. Elevator to street level. 


Under care of Friends. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open Fifth Month 1. 


Chappaqua "Mountain Institute, Co NGRESS COTTAG e 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GiRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Poa ulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars ad 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Send for Catalogue. 





Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Near the beach. RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Home comforts. Baltimore, Md. 


— NLARGEMENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Horecs 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughput, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

Frrerroor Froors. PsrrectSanitTaTiIon. Tsis- 
PHONE. NiGHT Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has @ 
good Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ BooxcraFt, Lonpon.’ ‘*THackeray, Lonpon.” 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 





Swarthmore, Pa. 
Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. ~ geared oe eta for college or busi- 
tess. The home-like su ings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
vrer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


Hand Sewed. 
. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, On hand or to order. 
GEORGE M. DO G poe, ia 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt, Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 









PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


(LIMITED. ) 









per annum. 






Single copies, 5 cents. 







GIVEN. 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | trustworthiness and ability. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2. OO PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississ 


tngt river 
» ans one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


‘o those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will | 
gn one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Susscerrrions MAY Bucin at any Time. 
W&EN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Wepo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 44 cents per line each 
fasertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. | 


*,* Tx_arnone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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engagement as ee} or r any position r 


ANCOC 
Girard Avenue. 


| ACCOUNTANT, 


| [EXPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHE 


Rhetoric. 


Address No. + 195» INTELLIGENCER Ofice. 





| almost anything, from housekeeping to sewing. 


Friend. Address No. 200, this Office. 


of Stuart’s Business College, Trenton, N. 
Ri Wal as stenographer and —— 
Walton, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., 





Address No. 187, this Office. 





tain. No chronic invalids received. 


Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa 


| PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDER 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. 
1.50 a day. 


ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. 
make a specialty of enlargin 














FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PAD PLOPIOPILD AD OPP ALDI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 








Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ 





; 
' 
' 
' 
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tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


EX PERIENCED, DESIRES 
uiripg 
» 1932 


R 


wishes position in school to teach Grammar and 


school or institution by Ninth month. Can do 


A 


ANTED.— BY A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 
Apply to = 


-ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A oem AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 


HE MOU NTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa.,is the highest and most 
beautifully located house, on a spur of the South Moua- 
Reference, R. B. 
Nicholson, Camden, N.J. Address Dr. J.D. MOYER, 


s 


Terms, 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK. —IF You USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
We 
and framing. Call or 






















_—_— send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
New Century THOuGHTs : XXX., . 465 1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Portry : Trust, se » 465 MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
. y ; CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attenti i t = 
Perma Peter Mere fae | |e Meee eee 
ONFERENCE, - + * «405 | gighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
RECENT IssUES OF Vense. By John JOSEPH L. JONES. 
Russell Hayes, 7 . . 466 os reli . ; 
. ROOMS WITH PRI- 
THE VALUE OF ETHICAL ‘Iprais IN Pan-American. vate family. Within easy 
AMERICAN POoLITICs. Way ne Mac- | walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
Veagh’ s Address, 467 MRS. C. M. HAMF TON, s1¢ Congress Street 
FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 5, 1901 : Kstaviisbea 1810 at $a4 North Second Street. 
The God of the Psalms, - 469 | WATCHES. 
Abraham and Lot, 471 | As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
EDITORAL : , : trade—established three generations ego—and 
The Friends’ Peace Conference,. . . . 470 up to date in every feature of the business, ~ 
Notes, em - 47°, 471 | are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . «471 | watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS,..... - 472 GEO. C. CHILD, 
Visits BY JOHN J. CoRNELL, . . 472 | 11.5. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 
ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER, ° * 473 | William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 
EXTRACTs FROM LETTERS FROM ISOLATED , 
FRIENDS, - 474 | 
THE NOTTINGHAM BL Conemeenas, - 474 | 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, . - 475 | 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, o © 475 | 
Cosmmumcations : 118 S. 15th Street, (gth door below Chestnut St.) 
Railroad Fares to Sandy Spring, - « 476 PHILADELPHIA. 
An Inconsistent Anti-Imperialist,. . . 476 anne 
Poetry: The Great World; Chide Mildly 
the Erring,. ...........+476/1 PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT,..... - 476 1221 ARCH STREET 
THE WoopsMAN’s WILD GARDEN, - 477 
a . 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE ENGLISH, 478 Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
MISCELLANY: Schools vs. Beer and Amateur Photographers. 
Tobacco ; Leprosy in the United States ; Moderate prices for the best work. 
A Valuable Pamphlet; Industrial Possi- 
bilities of the South; A es Birds’-Egg 
Collection, - 479 
CuRRENT EVENTS, . - 480 F. GUTEKUNST, 
News Norss, - - 480] 
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Yearly Meetings. 





Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 


Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- neg iin 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices : | Aaaiee, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Bengeny and esa counties, 














DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Law, Science, 
a } STENOGRAPH ER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


E. W. ALLEN 
1218 O Srreet, Lincotn, NEBRASKA. 


Rea Estate anp Loans. Collection of rents, pay- 
ment of tax, attending to repairs for non-resident owners 
“ epecialty. _Reference furnished. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN vied PHILAD’A. 






















WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 






Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ninth 


ired 


Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXX, 

Ir what we call religion in some future period drops 
out of the race, it will be only because some diviner 
thing, which we cannot possibly foresee, has taken its 
place. Rurus M. Jones. 


From ‘‘ The Basis of Religion,’’ in ‘‘A Dynamic Faith.”’ 


TRUST. 


HE holds the key of all unknown, 
And I am glad ; 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 


What if to-morrow's cares were here 
Without its rest ? 

I'd rather He unlocked the day, 

And, as its hours swung open, say, 
‘*« My will is best.’’ 


I cannot read his future plans, 
But this I know, 

I have the smiling of his face 

And all the refuge of his grace 
While here below. 


Enough, this covers all my needs, 
And so I rest, 
For what I cannot, He can see, 
And in his love J e’er shall be, 
Forever blest. 
—Maltbie D.- Babcock. 


PROPOSED FRIENDS’ NATIONAL PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 
To Friends in America: 

Ir has been felt by a number of Friends that the 
opening of the Twentieth Century ought not to be 
allowed to pass without some general public mani- 
festation, on the part of all in America who call them- 
selves and are known as Friends, of their peace prin- 
ciples and faith. The hour is a most important and 
even critical one in the history of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and demands the active and speedy movement 
of all the forces of righteousness, love, and peace. 

Throughout their history, Friends have stood for 
good-will and fellowship among the nations as well 
as between individuals, and for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by the friendly, rational method 
of arbitration. In addition to their direct peace work 


as a religious body, they have furnished a number of 
the leaders and organizers of the general peace move- 
ment, and their large and constant influence in oppo- 
sition to war, as radically inconsistent with both 
Christianity and humanity, has been widely recog- 


nized and felt. 
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The body of Friends in America is in a position 
to-day to speak with greater intelligence and wisdom, 
and therefore with greater power, than ever before in 
its history. It has spread across and over the con- 
tinent, grown in numbers, and in recent years devel- 
oped much in its intellectual resources. Its history 
and the history of the world during its existence have 
been full of instructive lessons as to the power of 
peace principles and the evils of war, the force of 
which ought to stimulate to new and better service. 
Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our history, to our 
profession before the church and the world, to the 
American public, and to mankind everywhere, to de- 
clare ourselves anew to-day—and in a united way, as 
we have never done before—on the great and press- 
ing: question of the peace of the world, of the rescue 
of mankind from the awful iniquities and crushing 
burdens of modern militarism ? 

So far, ail to whom the idea of such a conference 
as that proposed has been suggested, have expressed 
the heartiest approval of it, and also their readiness to 
cooperate as far as possible in promoting it. At the 
time of the recent arbitration conference, held at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., some thirty Friends, of differ- 
ent bodies, who were present met, and after earnest 
consideration of the subject came to the unanimous 
conclusion that it was not only very desirable but a 
clear and positive duty that such a national confer- 
ence be held, provided Friends throughout the coun- 
try in sufficient numbers approve of the project, and 
are ready to cooperate in it as they may be able. 
The persons named below were appointed to consti- 
tute the nucleus of a national committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the subject before 
Friends in general, and if, after the consultation, it 
should be deemed wise to go forward, to have 
charge of the arrangements for the conference ; the 
committee to be enlarged into a representative na- 
tional one. 

It is proposed to hold the conference in Philadel- 
phia, the city of William Penn, sometime near the 
end of this year, for about three days. 

The plan is to make it a mass conference, that all 
interested Friends may attend as members, without 
the necessity of any official appointment. 

The program it is thought best should consist of 
carefully prepared papers, by the ablest and most ex- 
perienced thinkers and workers in the peace cause to 
be found among Friends (to be selected by the na- 
tional committee), upon various phases of the peace 
question,—religious, historical, sociological, educa- 
tional, political, etc. ; a limited amount of time to be 
given to general discussion ; the proceedings to be 
afterwards published for distribution. 

If the conference is held, it will be necessary to 
have a local committee of Friends in and about Phila- 
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delphia, to provide a suitable hall, make arrangements 
for the entertainment of visitors, etc.; and also a 
finance committee to secure through voluntary con- 
tributions funds for defraying the expenses of the 
meeting—rent of hall, advertising, printing of pro- 
ceedings, bringing speakers from a distance, etc. 

The provisional committee, whose names are 
given below, desire to hear at once, in response to 
this circular, from Friends in all parts of the country, 
and invite the freest expression of opinion, 7 drief 
form, as to the proposed conference. 

Address all communications to Benjamin F. True- 
blood, chairman, 3 Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 

Hannau J. BaiLey, Winthrop Centre, Maine, 
Wituiam W. BirpsaLL, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Puitip C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, 
Howarp M. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 
Rurus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa., 
ARTHUR Perry, Brookline, Mass., 
BenjJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Boston. 
Seventh month, 1901. 


RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 


‘“ WHEN the poet comes,” wrote Lowell, ‘ he always 
turns out to be the man who discovers that the pass- 
ing moment is the inspired one, and that the secret 
of poetry is not to have lived in Homer's day, or 
Dante’s, but to be alive now.’ With poets like 
Stephen Phillips and William Watson in England, 
and George Edward Woodbury, William Vaughan 
Moody, and Bliss Carman in America, we need not 
fear that high song will fail us in our day. 

The “Poems” of William Vaughan Moody 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.),have won the admiration of 
the best judges; dignity and power inhere in his work ; 
he has essential hold upon the pageant of life, nor 
does he sacrifice to strength any of the lyric beauty 
or the charm of word-music which we demand of our 
modern singers. ‘An Ode in Time of Hesitation,” 
and “On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines,” will 
represent to futurity the noblest phase of our protest 
against the recent barbarisms of war. We seem to 
hear Lowell's ringing voice once again in the splendid 
invective of this passage from the “‘ Ode”’: 

Our fluent men of place and consequence 
Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow phrase, 
Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies— 

I dare not yet believe! My ears are shut ! 

I will not hear the thin satiric praise 

And muffled laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for a gourd 
Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian's hut. 

The book contains much, too, that is more purely 
imaginative and meditative. The reformer, untouched 
by idealism, shows but imperfect development; the 
true poets have made reform but a part of their large 
humane religion. An instance of the finer mood of 
poetical reverie is found in “ Faded Pictures ”’ : 

Only two patient eyes to stare 
Out of the canvas. All the rest— 


The warm green gown, the small hands pressed 
Light in the lap, the braided hair 


That must have made the sweet low brow 
So earnest, centuries ago, 

When some one sawit change and glow— 
Allfaded! Just the eyes burn now. 


“Last Songs from Vagabondia,” a third book of 
poems by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, closes 
the combined utterance of these authors, for the lat- 
terisnomore. Richard Hovey’s death last year was 
a distinct loss, for in thoughtfulness and dramatic 
ability he showed large promise. Two lines from the 
book may illustrate his sympathy with the spirit of 
democracy : 

No glory or beauty or music or triumph er mirth, 
If it be not made good for the least of the sons of the earth. 

The other author, Bliss Carman, is one of the 
most interesting of the new American school of 
poets. His first slender volume, “ Low Tide on 
Grand Pré’’ (now in its fourth edition), brought, be- 
side the refreshing atmosphere of the author’s native 
Canadian streams and hills, some remembrance of 
Shelley and of Coleridge in the exquisite quality of 
the verse andits strange, haunting mystery. We may 
look for large things from Bliss Carman ; he is still 
perfecting his art with short lyrics and reveries, but 
when he chooses a theme for sustained treatment he 
should give forth a high and beautiful piece of work. 
Rich imagination is his above all things, and he can 
give to the old feelings,—loneliness and pathos and 
affection and regret,—a new charm. He has issued 
several volumes, and in the present one he adds 
humor to his other qualities. His true field, however, 
seems to be that of pure beauty and poetic symbolism ; 
and with all his happy touches in his last work, we stil! 
return to his first book and care chiefly for its verses 
with their surprises of fresh melody and their brood- 
ing and shadowy loveliness. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


“The Trophies,’’ a group of remarkable sonnets 
by the Cuban poet José-Maria de Heredia, have been 
turned into English blank-verse form by Frank 
Sewall, a clergyman of Washington, who a few 
years ago admirably translated the works of the 
Italian poet Carducci, and whose daughter, Alice 
Sewall James, has published a book of fine verse. 

Heredia, living in Paris, and consorting with her 
elect men of letters, seems to have achieved a very 
unusual perfection in the composition of French son- 
nets, bringing to each small poem a richness and 
brilliance of expression and a sonority of rhythm that 
give it a gem-like beauty. For the lettered reader 
his sonnets are fascinating for their wealth of allusion 
to the myths of Greece, to the pastoral poetry of 
Theocritus and Virgil, and to the historic pageant of 
Rome and the Middle Ages. He has touched upon 
the early days of Cuba, and pictured the proud 
Spanish conquerors whose blood he himself inherited. 
Here is part of the sonnet (translated) which tells 
how the Spaniards sailed towards “ thes hores myste- 
rious of the Western world ’’— 


Each evening hoping for an epic morn, 
The phosphorescent azure of the sea 
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Would charm their sleep with its mirage of gold ; 
Or leaning o'er thecaravel’s white bow, 
They saw ascending in an unknown sky 
New stars from out the depths of Ocean. 

The translator has made a finished poem of each 
sonnet, employing a diction choice and delicate, and 
giving almost the air of originality to his versions. 
The poems have received a sumptuous setting at the 
hands of the publishers (Small, Maynard & Co.). 

Joun Russet Hayes. 
Swarthmore College. 


THE VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Address of Wayne MacVeagh, (Attorney-General of the Un.ted 
States in the Cabinet of President Garfield), before the Society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, Mass., Sixth month 27, 1901. 


THE yearly observance of academic festivals in Amer- 
ica has always seemed to me to be one of the most 
gracious and the most useful of the time-honored 
customs of our national life. They bring us together 
in the full beauty of our midsummer, with its wealth 
of fragrance and of bloom, and while persuading us 
to lay aside the anxious cares, the absorbing pursuits, 
the engrossing ambitions which so easily beset us and 
fill far too large a part of our daily lives, they enable 
us to breathe a purer and serener air, to refresh our- 
selves with unaccustomed joys and a nobler reach of 
vision, and to live through these days of June less in 
the spirit of the age and more in the spirit of the 
ae 

It seems to me there is no better work to be done 
at present by an American university than to again 
unseal those fountains of idealism, where the human 
spirit has so often refreshed itself when weary of a 
too material age, to reawaken that enthusiasm for the 
moral law which we have all somehow lost, and to 
impress upon a people, essentially noble but now too 
deeply absorbed in the pursuit of wealth for wealth’s 
sake, the advantages which the cherishing of ethical 
ideals may bring to all of us, even to those who pride 
themselves above all things upon being practical. It 
is for that reason that I venture to ask you to consider, 
during the time at your disposal, the value of such 
ideals in American politics. 

While we must, of course, always insist upon the 
one vital distinction between true and false American 
patriotism, recognizing only as true that which pos- 
sesses the ethical spirit, and rejecting as false that 
which does not possess it, we must also recognize that 
such a subject can properly be discussed only with 


that liberal and catholic feeling which makes the | 


amplest allowances for difference of opinion ; and 
upon an academic occasion like the present all discus- 
sion should be in a spirit even more liberal and more 
catholic than might otherwise be necessary, crediting 
all others with the same patriotism we claim for our- 
selves, and displaying a charity satisfying the apostolic 
definition, which vaunteth not itself, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, and yet rejoiceth in the 
truth. ‘ 

There is, indeed, a sheer delusion cherished by 
unintellgent people, of which it is desirable that they 
should free their minds. They stupidly imagine that 


whoever finds fault with existing conditions in Amer- 
ican society must necessarily think the past age better 
than the present; but the exact contrary is the truth. 
It is because we know, and are glad to know, that 
there has been a steady progress, alike in spiritual and 
material blessings, since men first lived in civilized 
society together, that we so earnestly desire such pro- 
gress to continue. We appreciate with cheerful 
thankfulness that the vast majority of mankind are 
now living in far happier conditions, possess far better 
guarantees of liberty and peace, and are more fully en- 
joying the indispensable conditions of any life worth liv- 
ing than ever before; but this conviction only makes us 
the more ardently desire that that progress should not 
now be stayed, but rather should continue and with 
ever-accelerated speed, and our discontent is only 
with the unnecessary obstacles to such continuance 
and acceleration. 


The human spirit has in different ages and in dif- 
ferent countries devoted itself to varying aims and 
objects—to religion, as in Palestine; to art and letters, 
as in Greece; to arms and law, as in Rome; to the 
aggrandizement of the church, as in Itlay in the mid- 
dles ages ; to maintaining the Protestant religion, as 
in Germany after the revolt of Luther ; and in Amer- 
ica to the doctrine of liberty and equality among men, 
ever since the landing at Jamestown ; and it has been 
found entirely compatible with the divine order in the 
education of the world, and not at all disastrous to 
the welfare of the race, that different nations should 
cherish such wholly different aspirations, for the pur- 
suit of each object has in almost every case been 
found to furnish a basis for further progress in good 
directions. The fact, therefore, that this age is de- 
voted to the making of money as its chief ambition 
need not disturb us, for it is not at all certain that any 
better ambition could have been found at this time for 
the class of men engaged in practical business. It 
may, indeed, well happen that their labors are laying 
enduring foundations for far nobler standards of con- 
duct,of effort, and of life than we are now enjoying; and, 
while it is true that so far these results have not been 
apparent, it is equally true that it is far too soon to 
expect them. In saying this I do not forget that 
Cicero declared that a general desire of gain would 
ruin any wealthy and flourishing nation, but I do not 
forget either that Mr. Burke, a far safer guide in the 
philosophy of politics than Cicero, declared that the 
love of gain is a grand cause of prosperity to all 
States. 

Assuming, therefore, that we must deal with con- 
ditions as they exist, and present considerations likely 
to be acceptable to those to whom they are addressed, 
I have thought it to be useful to call the attention of 
our men of business to the commerical value of ethical 
ideals in American politics. If it is possible to satisfy 
them that the cherishing of such ideals may be of 
pecuniary advantage—may be, in truth, treated as a 
commerical asset—they may appreciate the wisdom 
of ceasing their efforts to destroy them, and may be 
persuaded to help in the good work of maintaining 
them, and of extending their beneficent influence. 

It would, of course, be foolish to undervalue 
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the animosity men of practical business and men of 
practical politics now cherish towards such ideals. 
They insist, and I have no reason to doubt they hon- 
estly believe, that neither the business of the world 
nor its politics can now be successfully carried on if 
any respect is to be paid tosuch ideals. A prosper- 
ous man is said to have recently declared that he had 
a great dislike for pessimists, and when asked what 
kind of people they were, he replied: ‘‘ The people 
who are always talking of the ten commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, when everybody of 
sense knows you cannot conduct business or politics 
with reference to them.”” ‘‘Anyhow,” he added, 
“my pastor assures me they were only addressed to 
Jews.”’ Itisa part of the creed of such men that the 
substitution of money for morals is the only wise 
course for practical men to pursue in these days of 
ardent competition and of strenuous effort by each 
man to get rich faster than his fellows and at their 
expense; but this belief is probably in great part 
founded upon a total misapprehension of the character 
of the idealism which it is desired to recommend to 
their favorable consideration. : 

What we ask is nothing impracticable or un- 
reasonable. It is only that we shall return to the 
ancient ways of the fathers and again enjoy the eleva- 
tion of spirit which was part of their daily lives. 
They were, as we ought to be, far from being blindto 
material advantages and far enough from being willing 
to live as idle enthusiasts. ‘‘ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches’’ was their prayer, with an emphasis upon 
“poverty.” They sought, as we do, to acquire pro- 
perty. They meant, as we mean, to get what comfort 
and enjoyment they could out of the possession of 
the world in which they worked and worshiped, and 
they felt themselves, as we ought to feel ourselves, 
co-workers with God when “ the orchard was planted 
and the wild vine tamed, when the English fruits had 
been domesticated under the shadow of savage forests, 
and the maize lifted its shining ranks upon the fields 
which had been barren.” Surely there can be noth- 
ing impracticable, nothing un-American in striving to 
persuade ourselves to again cherish the lofty, inspiring, 
transforming, ethical ideals which prevailed at the 
birth of our country. 

Unhappily, there is no immediate danger, even of 
the most distant approach, to a realization of such 


of human life such ideals encourage will too soon 
brighten the earth. 


worth striving for and hoping for, and it is as certain 


as anything can be that to keep such ethical ideals | 


constantly before the minds of the plain people born 


of untaught immigrants who are flocking to our 
shores from every quarter of the globe, will have a 
tendency to soften their asperities, to lessen their ani- 


patience the bitter and ever growing contrast between 
the lives of idleness and luxury which we and those 
dear to us are privileged to lead, and the lives of labor 
and poverty which they and those equally dear to 
them are condemed to endure ; for there is now no 
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longer any pathway open by which many men who 
live upon the labor of their own hands can hope to 
pass into the class of those who live upon the labor 
of other men’s hands. The stock certificate and the 
corporate bond, in return for their many conveniences, 
have destroyed the possibility, as well as wrought 
other serious evils to society in divorcing the posses- 
sion of wealth not only from all moral responsibility 
for the ways in which it is created, but even from all 
knowledge of the men and women whose toil 
creates it. 

It is not difficult to understand why the free gov- 
ernment under which we are privileged to live espe- 
cially needs the influence of ethical ideals in the con- 
duct of life, or why we may possibly incur danger if 
we are without the protecting and conservative influ- 
ence of such ideals in that not-distant future when 
we may find them indispensible ; for the essential dif- 
ference which separates American democracy from 
the governments which have preceded it, as well as 
from those which are contemporary with it, is in the 
last analysis and ethical difference. The three hun- 
dred Greeks who on that long summer day held the 
pass by the sea against the Persian invader were seek- 
ing to hold it for Greece alone. The splendid valor 
of the Roman soldiers who encompassed Cesar as 
with triple lines of steel on the day he overcame the 
Nervii was a valor displayed for Rome alone. Even 
the long, heroic struggle of the Netherlands against 
the despotism of Philip, perhaps the most heroic 
struggle in history, was primarily a struggle for their 
own liberties. 

The same absence of any ethical ideal runs through 
all the aggressions of the great powers of Europe. 
In the seizure of India by the agency of Clive and 
Hastings and the cynical acceptance of the unutterable 
infamies they perpetrated, as well as in exploiting 
that unhappy country to-day, though decimated by 
famine and desolated by the plague, there is no incon- 
sistency with any standard Great Britain has pro- 
claimed. The same absence of inconsistency is 
observable in the forcible partition of Poland under 
the auspices of what was blasphemously called the 
Holy Alliance, in the annexation of Nice and Savoy 
by France, in the annexation by Germany of a part 
of Denmark and of two great provinces of France, 


| in the steady and vast territorial aggrandizements of 
ideals—no alarming prospect that the noble conditions | 


Russia, in the partition of Africa which has just been 


| accomplished, or in the partition of China, which is 
They will probably always re- | 
main unattainable ; but they are none the less always | 


in process of accomplishment. Nothing can fairly 
be said to have been done, in any one of these con- 
quests, incompatible with the avowed doctrines of 
those great predatory governments, for they never 


| proclaimed an evangel of the rights of man, they 
in America, as well as before the minds of the hordes | 


never incurred any obligations to use the power they 


| possessed for the advancement of the wellfare or the 
| promotions of the liberties of mankind. 
| mitted to each, without furnishing any basis for the 
mosities, and to encourage them to bear with greater | 


It was per- 


charge of inconsistency, to rob any weaker people of 
its territory, to impose its own absolute and arbitrary 
will upon any weaker race upon which it possessed 
the physical power to impose it, and to take whatever 
such a people had of value for themselves. 

But it would be very unwise for us to forget that 
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American democracy has had a wholly different 
history. Not only was its inspiring and directing 
force the greatest ethical movement in the history of 
the human race, the struggle for civil and religious 
freedom, but it may be said without exaggeration to 


owe its very existence to it. Lord Bacon, in the true 
marshalling of the sovereign degrees of honor assigns 
the first place to the founders of empires, and of all 
such founders none deserve more generous praise 
than those who came hither as from the fires of civil 
and religious persecution in the old world to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of civil and religious free- 
dom in the world just then offered to them for their 
new and far-reaching experiment. From almost 
every Civilized nation some of its best citizens sought 
safety in exile from their old home in the wilderness 
of the new world, where they were free to strive at 
least for the realization of their belief in a common 
brotherhood of man on earth and a common father- 
hood of Godin heaven. No doubt with this ennobling 
creed there was mingled something of the dross of 
the weakness of human nature, but this was but an 
atom in the great mass and had no shaping influence 
upon the fortune or the destiny of America; for 
the vast multitudes who came hither were actuated 
by the desire to secure for all other men the same 
measure of liberty they sought for themselves, the 
liberty conferred by equality of membership in a free 
church and equality of citizenship in a free State. 
(To be continued.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 27. 
THE GOD OF THE PSALMS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—O Lord, my God, in thee do I put my 
trust. —Psalm vii., I. 


Before study of Lesson read Psalms viii. and xix. 


THE Jewish conception of God was as far as possible 
removed from the metaphysical entity of western phil- 
osophical systems. He was no distant and incom- 
prehensible deity who had set the great machine of 
his universe in motion and then settled himself to 
watch it spin, or perhaps turned from the mechan- 
ism to yet other universes in infinite series. No 
more was he a mystical soul of the world—an infinite 
mind incarnate in an infinity of suns, planets, and 
nebulz. The psalmist, in his presentation of Jehovah, 
is neither a pantheist nor atranscendentalist. His 


god and the god of the Hebrews in general is a per- | 


son—a powerful person indeed, but still a person, 
with human desires and passions, with human loves 
and hates. And, moreover, he is a person vitally in- 
terested in the affairs of this world. No event trans- 
pires in which he has not taken part. And finally, he 
is a partisan ; the Hebrews are his people. 


favor unto 

forever.”’ 
It is true that the inspiration of the poet often 

gave a breadth to his conception, a comprehensiveness 


David and to his descendants 








He isthe | 
‘God of Jacob”; he “has granted me vengeance | 
and subjected the nations before me”’; he “ shows | 


| are capable of grasping. 


to the sovereignty of Jehovah, that he would proba- 
bly not have supported in sober prose. The two 


| psalms selected for the present Lesson bring before us 


God, the Creator, in most striking and majestic lan- 
guage. There is no suggestion of the narrow ideal 
of a national god. But none the less he is a person, 
who has enemies and is victorious over them, who 
publishes the law and rewards those who are faithful 
to that law, who gives to man domination over the 
other creatures of his hand. Others of the psalms, 
however, make plain the idea of Jehovah as a Jewish 
deity (Psalm xxii., 35, etc.). It must not be inferred 
that he is therefore bound to support his chosen peo- 
ple in all their doings; rather are they especially lia- 
ble to his checks and punishments. ‘‘ You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I 
will visit upon you all your iniquities ”’ (Amos, iii., 2). 
But as the most careful and conscientious earthly 
parents have a tendency to look upon their neighbors’ 
children as useful means for the education of their 
own, so Jehovah makes use of other nations to tempt, 
to try, to punish his own nation, comparatively care- 
less meanwhile of the effect on the instrument 
(Psalms ii., iii., Ixxxiii., cx., etc.). 

Now why is it that this comparatively restricted 
i¢c.eal has in it so much of exaltation, so much more 
religious power, than the scientific abstractions of the 
philosopher? It is for the reason that the conception 


| of the poet is essentially truer than that of the phil- 


osopher. Undoubtedly philosophy is right in its as- 
sertion that the infinite and the absolute are beyond 
the grasp of the human mind; that whatever the 
Creator may be, he is not a person as we are persons ; 
does not rule his world as kings rule their domains. 
But while this is all true, it is also true that no sym- 
bolism of God is so inadequate as that of mere nega- 
tion. Whatsoever we affirm of him will doubtless fall 
far short of the truth. Our conceptions will, without 
question, be wide of the reality. Yet, though God be 
no workman, a workman more truly suggests the 
great creative powers which fashion the world than 
does the statement that he is no workman. And 
though he have no personal preference for one above 
another, such as we call love, yet is it far truer to say 
that he loves us than that he loves us not. And 
though he be nota person as Socrates was a person — 
bounded by a frail and temporary body, a circum- 
scribed and biased mind—yet is he in truth a person 
rather than no person. As a great philosopher has 
truly said, ‘It isnot a question between a personality 
and something less, but between a personality and 
something greater.’”’ And even so as to the assumed 
favoritism of God for this or the other nation. Even 
the most blind and fanatical assertion of God’s especial 
favor carries no adequate conception of the intimate 
domination, the close mastery, of the Creator over all 
the kingdoms of earth. 

The power of the psalms lies therefore in their 
essentialtruth. If their God is symbolized as a man, 
man is indeed the most adequate symbol our minds 
In the terrors he has for 
those who violate his laws he is a ‘‘man of war,” in 
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THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 
THE notice given elsewhere in this issue of a proposed 
Conference on Peace and Arbitration, by Friends of 
all bodies in America, will we are sure command at- 
tention, and obtain general approval. 

The need for such a definite and positive expres- 
sion by Friends will hardly be called in question. The 
situation of affairs, in this and other countries, the 
events of the past decade, and particularly of the past 
three years, are convincing evidence that there is 
great need for plain, earnest, and uncompromising 
representation of the gospel of Peaceableness. With 
this gospel the name and fame of the Society of 
Fricnds have always been identified. The antithesis 
of wars and fightings is the designation ‘‘ Quaker.” 

It is believed by those who have taken the re- 
sponsibility of proposing this meeting that the time is 
opportune for a fresh statement of the conviction 
which Friends hold on the subject of Peace. This 
conviction, it is true, has been stated, from time to 
time, in one way and another, officially and unoffi- 
cially, but it is felt that greater emphasis can be given 


it, and more attention drawn to it, by holding a large | 


and representative gathering of all Friends, regard- 
less of their particular membership connection, and 
by presenting the faith they hold in manner and sub- 
stance as the present exigency demands. We need 
to have our strongest speakers and writers come to 
the front and give with all the ability possible the 
great facts and arguments of the case. The world is 
misled ; it is misused ; it needs more light and better 
leading ; beyond doubt, those who hold, as the 
Friends do, that this is so, are bound by every con- 
sideration of duty, to do their best to replace existing 
errors with a better understanding and a loftier 
purpose. 

The proposal of the preliminary committee is that 
the Conference be held in Philadelphia toward the 
close of the present year. 
a gathering of Friends and of others sympathetic with 
the Conference, as will command public attention, 
and secure for its expressions and deliverances such 
considerations as no ordinary official action by yearly 
or local meetings, or committees, could obtain. It 


will be quite possible, we believe, to assemble in | 
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Philadelphia an impressive gathering of earnest men 
and women, to whom the country will lend a 
respectful ear. 

The preliminary committee asks, as will be seen, 
for responses to the proposal which they make. We 
trust that there will be many of these from all parts 
of the country, tending to encourage the movement, 
and to give it a practical direction. Arrangements 
must be promptly begun, if the Conference is to be a 
real success. 


THE ‘‘fiscal’’ year of the United States Government runs 
from Seventh month 1 to Sixth month 30. In the fiscal year 
just closed the foreign trade of the country was very large, and 
very much in our favor. The total imports of merchandise 
were $822,756,633, and the total exports were $1,487,656,544, 
so that there was an excess of exports over imports of $664,- 
go00,o11. Compared with the previous year, the imports 
decreased 27% millions, and the exports increased 93% 
millions. 

A great deal of ink is used in discussing the character of 
such a ‘‘ balance of trade.’’ Some argue earnestly that it is 
a bad thing to sell more than you buy! The simple facts of 
the case are almost as plain as possible. Nations trade as 
individuals do. If one imports more than it exports, it owes 
for the balance, and so goes into debt to some other nation, 
or nations; if it exports more than it imports, the case is 
reversed, and some other nation or nations become debtors 
to it. 

For a long period of time England sold more than it 
bought. It became thus a great ‘‘creditor nation.’’ The 
countries that went in debt to it send up their tribute, now, 
year after year. 


AT this season of the year, on the vacant lots in and near 
our large cities, there are many noxious weeds going to seed, 
which are a menace to farmers and gardeners who own land 
near by. There is a penalty of $100 (in Pennsylvania) for 
permitting such weeds to mature, but because of indifference 
the law is not often called into requisition. 

The same thoughtlessness for the general welfare manifests 
itself concerning weeds of immorality and impurity that are 
growing all about us. Wrong doing that might be prevented 
by a little concerted effort, is allowed to go on, scattering its 
seeds of iniquity, and these take root and grow in the breasts 
of the rising generation. 


ALTHOUGH lynchings in the South are reported almost 
daily, there is evidence of a healthy growth of public senti- 
ment in that section against the reign of mob law. The Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention is consdiering the adoption of 
a section requiring the Governor to offer a reward for the ap- 


prehension of lynchers, making the act constitute murder in 
It is hoped to have such | 


the first degree, and compelling the State to pay $1,000 to the 
heirs of a lynched person, which amount is to be charged to 


| the county or city in which the lynching occurs. 


The Alabama Convention has already adopted a less dras- 
It provides that a Sheriff who allows a prisoner 
to be taken from him and lynched shall be suspended pend- 
ing a trial on the charge, and if the fact is proved he shall be 
removed at once. 
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FRIENDS living in the vicinity of Philadelphia will bear in 
mai that Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Valley meeting-house, according to custom, on Third-day, 
Eighth month 6. A notice printed elsewhere in this issue 
gives full particulars regarding trains. A cordial invitation is 
extended to Friends from other quarterly meeting:, and those 


in sympathy with Friends, to attend this summer gathering. 


WE have been issuing for the past two or more years an 
annnal ‘‘ Educational Number’’ of the INTELLIGENCER. 
Tais year the issue will be of the date of Eighth month ro— 
two weeks from the present number. It affords a good 
opportunity for Schools and Colleges to make special 
announcement of their work. 


MARRIAGES. 


SCOTT—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Newark, N. J., under the care of New York Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Seventh month 7, 1901, Lamphear Her- 
bert Scott, son of the late John W. and Jane Pettit Scott, of 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio, and Julia Matilda Williams, 
daughter of Jacob R. and the late Jane Maria Williams. 


SILL—BUNTING.—At Darby Friends’ meeting-house, 
Sixth month 12, 1gor, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street), Clarence Sill, son of 
Alfred and Naomi P. Sill (the former deceased), and Mary 
Bunting, daughter of William S. and Annie M. Bunting ; all 
of Darby, Pa. 


SPEAKMAN.—HUEY.—Seventh month 20, Igol, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Howland Speakman, of Chicago, IIl., 
sonof Edward and Jane A. Speakman, and Pattie Darlington 
Huey, daughter of John E. and Hannah Mary Darlington 
Huey, of Chadds’ Ford, Delaware county, Pa., where the 
wedding took place. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—Seventh month 20, 1go!, by the burning of 
her dwelling, Marietta H., widow of Amos C. Baldwin, aged 
82 years; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CRAIG. —Suddenly, on Seventh month 22, 1901, at Island 
Heights, N. J., John C. Craig, of Swarthmore, Pa., in the 
33d year of his age. A member of Swarthmore Monthly 
meeting. 


IRISH. —At Yorktown Heights, Westchester county, New 
York, Seventh month 16, tgot, Aurelia, infant daughter of 
David J. and Viola H. Irish, aged 22 days. 


LEEDOM.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Seventh month 1o9, 
Ig01, Thomas L. Leedom, aged 73 years ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street). 


PASCHALL.—At the residence of his brother, Joseph H. 
Paschall, Concord, Pa., Seventh month 19, Igo1, Henry 
Lincoln Paschall, aged 72 vears. 


PLUMSTEAD.—Seventh month 19, I901, Rebecca L., 
widow of Thomas K. Plumstead, in her 80th year. Inter- 
ment from Darby meeting-house, Pa. 





‘« Ir I were you I sometimes say 
To those who seem to need advice, 
I'd always look before I leap 
I'd always think it over twice.’’ 
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O, LIVING will that shalt endure 

When all things else shall suffer shock, 

Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Fiow through our deeds and make them pure. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
(Concluded from page 469.) 

his supremacy over his world he is a king, in the in- 
fallibility and impartiality of his dealing he is an all- 
wise judge, in his relations with those who obey his 
“commandments” he is an almighty friend, a re- 
deemer. And as one who adapts all men to their 
several conditions, as he whips us back from evil by 
suffering or loss, as he invites us to righteousness by 
satisfaction in duty done, by happiness in a sense of 
unity with him, he is a loving Father. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 29. Eighth Month 4. 
ABRAHAM AND LOT. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee for we are brethren. 
—Gen., xii., 8. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xiii., 1-18. 


Tuis Lesson includes the whole of the 13th chapter 
of Genesis, and presents a simple and compact episode 
in the life of the Hebrew patriarch. We saw him 
in the last lesson journeying southward from Bethel. 
A period of famine drove him into Egypt, but return- 
ing from there, he came back to “the place where 
his tent had been at the begining, between Bethel 
and Ai, unto the place of the altar.”’ 

Bethel is a place fully identified in our time. It 
is a small town, now called Beitin, about ten miles 
north of Jerusalem, on the border between the tribal 
lands of Benjamin and Ephraim. “It lies on the 
backbone of the central range, a little east of the 
water-shed, and 2,890 feet above the sea. From the 
village itself the view is confined to the plateau, 
which like most of the territory of Benjamin, pre- 
sents a bleak prospect of gray rocks and very stony 
fields, relieved by few trees, and a struggling culti- 
vation.” Near by, however, ‘lies one of the great 
view-points of Palestine, the Burj-Beitin, or Tower 
of Bethel (probably the ruin of an early Christian 
monastery), supposed to mark a traditional site of 
the tent and altar of Abraham.” 

Most interesting in the present Lesson is the 
story of the peaceful separation of Abraham and Lot. 
It is an oasis of kindliness in the desert of primitive 
violence and cunning. The adjustment of the strife 
between the herdsmen of the two chiefs is the first 
instance recorded in the Bible of the practical appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. Thereason that Abraham 
gave for the continuance of friendly relations between 
them was,“ for we are brethren.’’ He felt that those 
who were bound together by the ties of blood should 
dwell in peace one with another. 

This idea of kinship or brotherhood was so broad- 
ened by Jesus as to include the whole human race. 
He found the Israelites filled with the idea that they 
were God’s chosen people, regarded by him with 
especial favor as against the rest of the world. He 
taught them that the despised Samaritan was as dear 
to the Father as the children of Abraham. If we 
accept the universal fatherhood of God it follows, ‘‘as 
the night the day,” that we must believe in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. Hence, those who are 
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followers of Jesus Christ must keep the peace, not 
only among themselves, but with all mankind. 

The method of settling disputes by wars and law- 
suits has prevailed so long that it does not always 
follow to-day, when one of the parties to a dispute is 
willing to adjust the difficulty in accordance with 
the Golden Rule, that the other party will at once 
‘meet him half way.’’ But if Friends are really in 
earnest in their testimony concerning peace, they will 
suffer injustice rather than enter into a quarrel. We 
are not called upon to bear imprisonment, torture, 
or death, as were Fox and his early disciples; the 
sacrifices likely to be required of us to-day, in order 
to live in peace with our fellow men, would be com- 
paratively small. 

So long as there is in the lieart a feeling of super- 
iority to others because of wealth, culture, birth, 
breeding, or color of the skin, there is a seed that 
may easily develop into some form of injustice or op- 
pression. If God has given to us better opportunities 
than to others, then the fullness of love in our hearts 
should prompt us to share our blessings with those 
who are less favored, and as sympathy grows stronger 


Tue Committee to represent the several yearly meet- 
ings inthe Encouragement of Meetings among Isolated 
Friends it is proposed shall meet at Salem, Ohio, at 
the time of Ohio Yearly Meeting. That body will 
convene at Salem, on the 26th of next month. As 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was the first to take 
definite action upon the plan recommended, by 
appointing its committee of four, the members of the 
committee have been in correspondence with the 
committees appointed so far by the other yearly 
meetings, and the time and place mentioned have 
been substantially agreed upon. It is to be hoped 
there will be a good attendance. Salem Friends 
write expressing their satisfaction with the prospect 
of having the visit. 

The action taken by the yearly meetings appears 
to have been as follows: Illinois referred the subject 
to its Committee on Isolated Members; Baltimore 
referred it to the Representative Committee ; Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Genesee named their com- 
mittees (Philadelphia, Elizabeth Lloyd, Joel Borton, 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Jesse H. Holmes; New York, 
Franklin Noble, Edward Cornell, Elizabeth Stover, 
Jane C. Washburn); Ohio and Indiana have not yet 
acted. 


The meeting at Ocean City, N. J., under the joint 
care of Greenwich, N. J., and of Race Street and 
Green Street, Philadelphia, monthly meetings, is again 
being regularly held on First-day morning. Some of 
the members of the Committee on Oversight have 
been present on each occasion. The meetings are 
now held in a room in the second story of the pub- 
lic school building, a convenient and suitable place, 
granted, we understand, substantially free. 

On First-day, the 7th instant, there were forty to 


| 
i 
! 


fifty persons present, and Anna Smith and Anna - 


Walton spoke; on the 14th the number present was 
about sixty, and the speakers were Hannah Linton 
and Anna Walton. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


SEVENTH MONTH 14. After a light shower this morn- 
ing the weather became clear for the first time in 
several days, and as the hour of meeting drew near 
we wended our way to the meeting-house at Amawalk, 
where a large meeting for the place assembled. As 
the message given in relation to the fundamental 
principles of Friends and their adaptation to the needs 
of the human family was delivered a very close 
attention was given, and the meeting closed under a 
preciously solemn service, followed by expression of 
much satisfaction from the young for the favor. After 
meeting we went home with George Griffin, the son 
of my old and dear friends Daniel and Amy Griffin. 
There we were most kindly welcomed by his wife, 
Minnie, and daughter Alice, members of the other 
branch of Friends, or the Friends’ Church, as they 
call it. His sister, Emma Jane Hallock, also, spent 
the afternoon with them on the old homestead, very 
pleasantly, as it called up many reminiscences of her 
interminglings in the past. 

As the evening hour approached we went with 
them to their evening meeting at Yorktown, the 
Friends there having kindly consented for me to 
occupy the time usually givento the sermon. In this 
meeting the message given was to portray the ideal 
life of the Christian, a large number having gathered 
of all classes. It was well received and there were 
many expressions from their members that they were 
glad I had been with them. It was gratifying to 
me to receive such cordial treatment from them as 
it insures the growth of a better feeling between the 
two branches. After meeting we went to the home of 
Jordan Frost, now 88 years of age, for the night. 

15th. Jordan and his sister-in-law, Elizabeth 
Cocks, went with us this morning to call on the family 
of Henry J., son of Henry Griffin. We found his 
wife, and son James and wife at home, and after some 
pleasant social and religious conversation we started 
to visit and dine with Anna Marshall, a sister of 
Henry J. Griffin. This wasa remarkably picturesque 
ride along the south side of Turkey Mountain, then 
down into the Croton Valley, crossing into it near the 
celebrated Croton dam, and then up along side of the 
Croton Lake. 

We found a warm greeting in Anna Marshall's 
home, and were also glad to meet our friend Leah 
Miller from Brooklyn. This home had been saddened 
by the sudden death of her husband just one year 
previous, he having been prostrated in the hay field. 
We had a word of comfort to leave her, and towards 
evening returnedto Jordan Frost’s for the night. 

16th. This morning Jordan took us to Theodore 
Purdy’s, who was to take us to Richard Weeks’. As 
we passed the home of Daniel Irish, whom we had 
previously visited, we were met wtih the sad intelli- 
gence that their little baby, about three weeks old, had 
just deceased. We found a cordial welcome in the 
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home of Richard Weeks, and his sister Esther Jane, 
his son-in-law Irving Loder, and niece Pauline 
Maurice, and remained the rest of the day and night. 


17th. This morning Richard Weeks took us to 
Purdy’s Station, to the home of Charles Lindley and 
Emma Hunt, where we met a cordial reception, and 
after dinner Charles took me over to Reede Pond, to 
call on Clayton Nichols and family, and on Elizabeth, 
widow of Edward Ryder. This is one of the places 
where one or two meetings are held in the year, and 
as there are but few Friends here it is impracticable to 
attempt to hold a meeting except it be on a First- 
day ; so we, not being able to reach it this time, have 
deferred holding a meeting here until later. We held 
a meeting in the Methodist house at Purdy’s Station, 
which, in consequence of it being rainy, or threaten- 
ing to rain, was not as large as had been expected, 
but proved to be a very satisfactory occasion. 


18th. Rested this forenoon, and in the afternoon 
Charles L. Hunt and wife took us some twelve miles 
to Burling Hallock’s, who, with his wife Emma, and 
daughters Gertrude, Grace, and Irene, and their 
boarders, extended a cordial greeting. They had 
arranged for a parlor meeting in the evening ; several 
were present who had never been at a Friends’ meet- 
ing, and as the message delivered was upon the prac- 
tical religion taught by the blessed Jesus, it was list- 
ened to with deep attention, and called forth much 
expression of satisfaction. 

1gth. Burling took us this morning to Peekskill, 
en route to Moore’s Mills, in Duchess county, N. Y., 
where we were met by our dear friend Alfred H. 
Moore and taken to his hospitable home, now sad- 
dened by the prolonged illness of his wife. 
dining with him and resting we went to his sister 
Susan Moore’s, having an enjoyable visit, and in the 
evening Alfred came for us and took us to James and 
Mary Barmore’s for the night. 


20th. This has been a very enjoyable day, | 


though a busy one, the ride through the very pic- 
turesque scenery on our way to see two families of 
Friends involving a ride of seventeen miles in the 
fresh, invigorating air from the mountains seen in the 
distance. 
pleasant social and religious intercourse, made it a 
day we shall long remember. James and Mary Bar- 
more went with us to Aikin Skidmore’s, who, with 
his wife Ruth and son Alfred and his wife, comprise 
the family ; they gave usa warm welcome, though we 
were unannounced. After dinner we drove to Henry 
Alley’s, where we found his wife and daughters ex- 
pecting us. Henry returned before we left, and after 


The kind, cordial welcome received, the | 
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Lucy and daughter Mary, gave us a warm welcome, 
and there remained for the night. 
Joun J. CORNELL. 


ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER. 
At his home, near Fair Haven, Preble county, Ohio, 
Sixth month 27, 1901, of apoplexy, Abraham Shoe- 
maker, aged 61 years, 15 days. 

He was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, and was 
the son of Naylor and Sarah Tate Shoemaker. In 
1861 he, with his brothers (Levi and William), to 
avoid being pressed into service in the Confederate 
army, came to Richmond, Indiana, at which place he 
attended Earlham College, afterward teaching Friends’ 
School in Richmond. In 1864 he married Mary 
Kindley, who had been one of his pupils. They lo- 
cated on her father’s farm, where he carried on farm- 
ing until his death. To this union five children were 
born, the eldest dying in childhood, and four surviving 
their parents. The mother was an invalid for eight 
years, the most of that time confined to her bed, all 
of which time the husband lovingly and untiringly 
ministered to her comfort. She died in 1885. 

In 1887 he married a cousin of his former wife, 
Margaret Kindley, who was his almost constant com- 


| panion in his religious travels and labors, and sur- 
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vives to mourn her loss. 

Abraham had a birthright membership in the 
Society of Friends, and except when detained at 
home by the illness of his family was a constant at- 
tendant at our meetings for worship and discipline. 
He served as overseer for a number of years in West- 
field (O.) Monthly Meeting. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed elder, and in 1897 recorded a minister. The 
messages of love which he handed forth were most 
gladly received. He was a regular attendant at all 
the quarterly meetings belonging to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting ; also at the yearly meeting, being active in 
the meetings for worship and those for discipline, fill- 
ing from time to time the position of clerk in almost 
all the different branches of the meeting. Although 
blessed with abundant means to travel by railway, he 
nearly always went in private conveyance, many 
times driving over one hundred miles in mid-winter to 
attend quarterly meeting. He gave as his reason for 
thus travelling that he could carry with him one, two, 
or three friends who could not otherwise attend ; also, 
on arriving in the neighborhood he could visit his 


| many friends, especially those who could not attend 
| meeting, without asking any one’s time or conveyance 


some conversation upon both social and religious | 


topics we returned to James Barmore’s to tea, and 
then went to Susan Moore’s, where a meeting had 
been appointed for the evening. The company as- 
sembled was a very mixed one as regards denomina- 
tional relations, most of them summer boarders from 


to take him. So, in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, regardless of rough and muddy roads or 
weather conditions, when quarterly or yearly meeting 


| time came, with his steady team harnessed to his car- 
| riage, and his friends, if in cold weather, made com- 


fortable with robes and hot foot-stones, he could be 


| seen wending his way across the country, not always 


in and near New York. The meeting seemed to be | 
° | 
a satisfactory one to those assembled, as the message | 


given called them to some of the practical and spirit- 
ual teachings of the blessed Jesus. 


went home with Edward Barmore, who, with his wife 


After meeting we | 


without accident or obstruction in the way of wash- 
outs or high water, but always persevering until he 
reached his destination. Such another example of 
patient perseverence and endurance I have not known 
in modern Quakerism, 

He was a living example of his precepts, observ- 
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ing the greatest simplicity in all of his conduct. He 


was self-sacrificing almost to a fault, and unselfish to 
an astonishing degree, counting no effort too great 
that would minister to the comfort or happiness of 
his fellow man. Charitable, generous, and philan- 
thropic, no person was left in suffering when it was 
within his power to give relief. In sickness, in death, 
in affliction of any kind, his comforting, helpful pres- 
ence was there. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, none knew him but to love him. He remarked 
during his sickness that ‘“ he feared he had not been 


as faithful as he should have been, else he would | 


surely have some enemies.’’ But it was the spirit of 
unselfish love which always accompanied his words 
and efforts that made offense impossible. He had no 
fear of death, feeling that all was well with him, but 
desiring to recover, in the hope that he might “do a 
little more good in the world.” 

A severe cold the last of Second month was fol- 
lowed by grip, which soon developed into pneumonia. 
He was confined to the house, and nearly all the time 
to his bed, until his death, much of the time suffering 
intense pain, and undergoing severe surgical opera- 
tions, through all of which he was patient, tender, and 
loving. His sister Edith was with him the last few 
weeks of his sickness, and his sons left their college 
work and came home to minister to their father. The 
desire of the entire community and the yearly meet- 
ing was for his recovery, but disease had made him 
its victim, and all human effort could not avail. But 
after the first burst of grief has passed there comes the 
sweet consolation that the loss of bodily existence to 
such a man is no doubt great gain to the soul. 

Camden, Ohio. A. H. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
LATED FRIENDS. 
[Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1901. ] 
THE greeting from the Yearly Meeting has been read 
with pleasure. <A deep feeling of thankfulness for the 
message goes out to you. I hope you realize the 
good these yearly greetings bring to the lonely ones, 
separated from the homes of their younger days and 
longing to return to meet again in the dear old 
meeting-house where we learned the power of silence. 
A. B. K.—New Lenox, IIl. 


ISO- 


We came here two years ago in search of health, 
and find this high ridge a charming and healthful 
place for a year-round residence. We have hada 
very comfortable summer, owing to the good breeze 
and cool nights. We started at our own home, just 
one year ago, a Friends’ Bible-class and have never 
missed during the entire year a single Sabbath 
morning, and we are striving to spread some idea cf 
Friends through the sunny South. We receive the 
Friends’ Lesson Leaves from Philadelphia. John J. 
Cornell sent some of his printed sermons, and my 
husband reads a portion from them every Sabbath 
morning. A Baltlmore friend sent us a few back 
numbers of Scattered Seeds, which I found very useful 
to give to the children, and they went away very 
‘happy indeed when carrying a copy of that paper. 
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Some Western Orthodox Friends have a very neat 

little meeting-house about five miles below us, but of 

our branch I have no knowledge of any in this locality. 
E. B. S.—Palmer, Fla. 

My mother, who is now in her 84th year, sends 
her thanks for the kind attention of the meeting. She 
is still very faithfully a Friend, the only one, so far 
as we know, in this part of the country. She has the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and I read it to her regularly, 
and she is always interested in any movement of 
Friends. E. H. L.—South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

In the letter received from the clerks of the Yearly 
Meeting, the sentiments of the meeting for its absent 
members are well and pleasantly set forth. If faith, 
hope, and charity controlled our every thought 
and action what a different world we should have ! 
But as long as our desires and ambitions govern us, 
the world is likely to remain very much as it is, and 
we can only be sure that the Almighty Spirit of Love 
is always watchful and ready to take the outstretched 
hand. C. F. L.—East Pittsburg, Pa. 





It is indeed a pleasure to feel, though far from 
you, that I am still in touch with those of my own 
faith. I shall always cherish with loving remembrance 
the principles instilled in my mind from my child- 
hood’s earliest recollections. 

M. S.—Evansville, Ind. 

A letter sent to one of our isolated members 
reached the home just after her death. Her sister 
writes: ‘The letter from the Yearly Meeting was 
opened by her husband. All about the house were 
summoned to the family dining-room. The Rev. Mr. 
Perry, of the Methodist Protestant Church, was there, 
and read the letter to all. I was the only Friend 
there, but it was duly appreciated and approved by 
all present. There were two very prominent workers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church there also, and I 
was cheered by their kind remarks and quick under- 
standing.” 


THE NOTTINGHAM BI-CENTENNIAL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Tue issue of the INTELLLGENBER of Sixth month 1, 
1901, has a notice of the coming Bi-centennial at 
Brick meeting-house, Cecil county, Md., which is to 
celebrate William Penn’s gift of 40 acres of land to 
the Friends for meeting-house and burial purposes 
and the settlement of Nottingham lots. The date 
given in the item, 14th of Eleventh month, should be 
Ninth month 14. The commitee appointed by Not- 
|tingham Monthly Meeting is working to make the 
| celebration a success. A number of official docu- 
ments—some of them 200 years old—associated with 
the early history of Brick meeting-house and Not- 
tingham lots, have been discovered, photographic 
copies of which will be exhibited at the anniversary 
| meeting. JoserH T. Reynoips, Chairman, 
EvizaBetH L. Brinton, Secretary. 


| Oxford, Pa., Seventh month 178. 
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ELvucational Department. 


NEW BUILDING AT GERMANTOWN. 

Tue Friends’ School at Germantown (Philadelphia), on School 
street, adjoining the meeting-house, has for some time suffered | 
from the want of an adequate building, the old one being too 
small to accommodate those who wished to attend. The 
Committee in charge has now undertaken to enlarge the 
building to twice its present size, and the alterations will be 
made in time for the opening of the new school year. 

The illustration herewith shows the new building, as it will 
appear. The plan is by Mantle Fielding, a well-known 
architect, especially distinguished by his ‘‘Colonial’’ work 
The first and second floors will be for general academic uses, 
the third floor affords a play-room, 24 by 30 feet, and a good 
basement furnishes coat-rooms, lavatories, etc. 




































NEW BUILDING FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SCHOOL STREET, GERMANTOWN. 


The new building will be provided with new furniture and 
appliances, thus adding greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of both teachers and pupils. 

The school is divided into Kindergarten, Primary, Inter. 
mediate and Higher Departments, and prepares pupils for the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. It is under the care 
of Elizabeth M. Roberts, Principal, who will have six assistant 
teachers, Almira P. Harlan, Catharine Wildman, Emma K. 
Gillingham, Rebecca B. Wistar, Emily R. Fussell, and 
Grace Welsh Piper. 





THE WORK AT SWARTHMORE. 
In ‘‘Notes by the Way,’’ in Young Friends’ Review, 
Henry W. Wilbur says : 
The First-day before the College Commencement the 
writer attended the meeting at Swarthmore. Itis the one day 
in the year when the little meeting-house is taxed to its 


utmost capacity. On that occasion a sea of young faces met 


the gaze of the elder Friends in the gallery, anda particularly 
nice lot of faces they were, too. The young people at thecol- 
lege were delightful listeners, but more inspiring than any 
possible deliverance from the high seats were the uplifting 
sentiments that came from haif a hundred young people rep- 


resenting the various classes. There is no more important 
spot within the jurisdiction of the seven yearly meetings than 
Swarthmore. Here the opportunity of sowing the seed of 
Friendly truth is very great, and the responsibility to sow itis 
equally apparent and pressing. Friends everywhere cannot 
possibly take too much interest, moral and material, in 
Swarthmore. At this time of yearthere are few lovelier spots 
than the college campus. Its carpet of green, its tree-em- 
bowered setting, the native forest back of the college, and the 
Crum, add to the physical beauty and delight of the place. 
To hold up the hands, cheer the hearts, and assist the work 
of the College Faculty, are things for every concerned Friend 
to do. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
INTIMATIONS that Dr. Andrew D. White, the ambassador of 
the United States in Germany, would resign his post, have 
called out many expressions of a desire that he would remain 
where he is successful. A 
Berlin dispatch on the 15th 
inst. says he proposes to 
visit this country in Septem- 
ber. Therecent melancholy 
death of his only son brought 
him sincere condolences 
from all directions. 

In our issue of the 13th 
instant (p. 442) the name of 
the recently-appointed sup- 
erintendent of Swarthmore 
College was given as James 
Hall; it is James D. Hull. 
“7 Elizabeth B. Miller, of 
Media, Pa., and Caroline F. 
Comly, of West Philadel- 
phia, sailed from Philadel- 
phia on the 2oth instant, in 
the Noordland, for Liver- 
pool. They are both grad- 
uates of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, 1895 and Igoo, and 
are intending o sttudy a year 
in Berlin. 













William P. and Emma 
Bancroft, of Wilmington, 
Del,, sailed from New York, 
on the roth instant, in the 
White Star steamship 
Cymric, for Liverpool. They will visit their daughter Sarah 
(Clark) and husband, at Street, in Somersetshire, England, 
and will return in the autumn. 

Wayne MacVeagh, whose recent able address on Ethics 
in Politics we are printing, is a Pennsylvanian by birth, a 
native of Chester county. He was born at Phcenixville in 
1833. He has occupied a place of high distinction in his 
profession, the law, and President Garfield, in forming his 
Cabinet, in 1881, appointed him attorney-general. He had 
previously served for a time as United States Minister to Tur- 
key (1870-71), and he has since been United States Minister 
to Italy. Heis a graduate of Yale, 1853; Amherst College, 
in 1881, gave him an honorary LL.D., and Harvard Univer- 
sity, the present year, the same. While residing in Philadel- 
phia—Washington is now his home most of the year—he 
took an active interest in the Indian Rights work, as he has 
also done in the Civil Service Reform Association. Asan 
orator he early attained a high position, and he is easily one 
of the finest of American speakers. 








Our friend John L. Searing, formerly of Scipio, N. Y., but 
for nearly five years past resident at Escondido, Cal., kindly 
sends us a clipping from the local newspaper, referring in 
| terms of appreciation to the late J. William Cox, whose death 
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we noted last week. J. L. S. says the favorable esteem 
expressed in the obituaries was well deserved. He adds, also : 

‘* The INTELLIGENCER is a weekly visitor to our home; it 
seems like an old friend, for it was taken in our home in New 
York for many years."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
RAILROAD FARES TO SANDY SPRING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE Trunk Line Association is willing to grant a rate of one 
and one-third for Friends to attend the meetings at Sandy 
Spring Ninth month 1, but there are two conditions absolutely 
essential: First, that there be one hundred in attendance, 
from all directions, who have paid a regular fare going of 
75 cents or over, and obtained a certificate to that effect when 
they purchased their ticket ; second, a deposit must be made 
of $11.00, when the application is made, to pay the expenses 
of an agent of the association to attend the meeting to endorse 
the certificate. 

It seems to me necessary to have some idea of the pro- 
posed attendance before the application is made ; therefore, if 
Friends who have a prospect of attending will notify me be- 
fore Eighth month 15, I can then determine what is best to 


be done about the rate ; also, will know what arrangements, | 


ifany, are necessary for special cars or train, and publish the 
conclusion in the INTELLIGENCER of Eighth month 24. 
JoHN Wm. HvuTCHINSON, 
66 North Clinton Street, East Orange, N. J. 





AN INCONSISTENT ANTI-IMPERIALIST. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PROFESSOR Charles Eliot Norton, who has been a prominent 
anti-imperialist and a strong advocate of the right of the 
Filipinos to self-government, went out of his way in his ad- 
dress to the graduating class of Radcliffe College the other 
day to disparage self-government for women. If he is cor- 
rectly reported, he warned the college girls against woman 
suffrage. This recalls the words of Wm. Dudley Foulke at a 
recent meeting of the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Foulke said: 

‘‘ If you have any friends who are at the same time anti- 
imperialists and strong anti-suffragists, call their attention to 
the incompatible character of those two propositions. I am 
not myself a thorough-going anti-imperialist, as some people 
would define it. I believe that there are child nations as well 
as child individuals, and that they need to be treated in a 
somewhat similar manner. But are American women in that 
condition of childishness? Is not your wife mature in the 
knowledge of free institutions? Let it not be said that the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence apply only in 
these far-distant places, and not here at home 

If this applies to our American women in general, how 
much more to colleget students! Let us hope that Professor 
Norton was misreported. ETHEL C. AVERY. 


'?? 


human life which occured in Northern Java last month by a 
sudden and terrific outburst of the Volcano Kloet. For 50 
miles around, all the coffee plantations and other estates were 
destroyed by showers of ashes and stones, together with 
great streams of lava and hot mud. 

and a number of Europeans perished. 


THE mantle used in the Welsbach light is made of a 
combination or mixture of two rare earths, known as thoria 
and ceria, and to produce the proper effect they must be 
combined in a definite proportion. If combined in equal 
quantities they give practically no light, the mantle merely 
becoming red hot. The effective combination is 99 per cent. 
of thoria and 1 per cent of ceria. Why this very slight 
addition of ceria to the thoria should so enormously increase 
the light is not yet thoroughly understood. It has been found 
that a mantle made wholly of either earth will give only 
about one-eleventh as much light as one made of the propor- 
tions just named. 





THE GREAT WORLD. 
THE great world—the great world, with loveliness and light ! 
And who would change it for a dream of other worlds as 

bright ? 
We know its every pathway—its hopes, its joys, its fears, 
And dear to us its sunshine that glimmers through our tears. 


The great world—the great world, the only world we know ! 
And can the high gods wonder we're clinging to it so? 


| We love its dust and daisies with all an offspring’s love, 


And shiver at the shadows around the worlds above. 


The great world—the great world, its winter and its spring— 

The flowers that rim and wreath it—the buds—the winds that 
sing ! 

Faith frames a world above us—beyond an azure dome ; 

But here are hearts that love us, and here is home—sweet 
home! 


—F. L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. 


CHIDE MILDLY THE ERRING. 
CHIDE mildly the erring, 

Kind language endears, 
Grief follows the sinful, 

Add not to their tears. 


Avoid with reproaches fresh pain to bestow, 
The heart that is stricken needs never a blow. 


Chide mildly the erring. 
Jeer not at their fall, 
If strength were but human 
How weakly were all. 
We all have some frailties, 
We all are unwise, 
The grace that redeems us 
Must come from the skies. 
— Gathered. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


| «“ EVERY one must admit,” says the New York £van- 





| of men. 


Seven hundred natives | 


gelist (Presbyterian), “that the Bible does not bind 
the human soul to dogmatic statement ; it appeals to 
men by suggestion, by illustration rather than by 
precept. The dogmatic teaching of Scripture is the 
work of men; ‘what the Bible teaches’ means what 
this or that man, or council, or church court, has said 
that itteaches. It is not a very definite or satisfactory 
way to put the issue between our consciousness of 
truth or fact and the declarations of the Bible ; for the 
Book rarely declares, leaving large liberty for the in- 
dividual judgment and conscience. Indeed, the per- 


| sonal convictions of men are respected by the sacred 


Word and suspected, over-ridden only by the councils 
The infallibility of a church, or a Pope, has 
no more assurance of integrity and trustworthiness 
than the honest convictions of a humble and reverent 
worshipper of God and an intelligent, unprejudiced 
student of God’s accepted Word. We respect a tra- 
ditionary belief for what it represents and what it has 
been worth; but that does not invalidate our rights 
of private judgment, nor preclude the possibility of 
change, revision, rejection.” 





The Philadelphia Jethodist exhorts to brotherli- 
kindness. ‘“ Selfishness,” it says, ‘‘ is a crime when it 
circumscribes the soul, dwarfs the intellect, and dead- 
ens the heart. Insensibility as to others’ woes and 
wants narrows the vision, and renders those possessed 
of it incapable for the performance of any noble deed. 
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It minifies nobility of character, and reduces its vic- 
tim to the level of an idolator. It puts those under 
its baleful influence out of touch with every element 
or attribute of human nature that is worthy of consid- 
eration. More, it unfits one for true enjoyment— 
socially, morally, or religiously—and makes him to 
be despised by his fellow men. The very genius of 
Christianity is that of love for God. If we love not 
our brother whom we see and know, how can we love 
God, whom we have not seen? 

It is impossible for us to know God in the true 
sense when we discard his teachings and deny his 
authority. ‘Pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this: To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the worlds.’ Our mission among men is 
that of helpfulness, to bear their burdens as necessity 
may require, according to our several ability.” 


‘‘ Jesus Christ is the supreme historical manifesta- 
tion of God,”’ says the New York Outlook, ‘‘ but God 
is greater than the sum of all manifestations of God, 
as Gladstone was greater than all his statecraft, and 
Phillips Brooxs was greater than all his sermons. 
Combining the New Testament’s characterizations of 
Jesus Christ, what we get would be a statement some- 
thing like this: The Infinite and Eternal was so in 
Jesus of Nazareth that Jesus of Nazareth was in all 
that he said and did and thought and felt an image 
of the Eternal, the supremest manifestation of God 
possible in a human life, so that looking upon him we 
see the Eternal in miniature, as in looking through a 
telescope we see the moon so reduced in size that its 
image can be imprinted on the retina of the eye. In 
common parlance it is legitimate to say, ‘ This is the 
moon’; in exact definition that phrase is not 
legitimate ; what we see is an image of the moon. In 
common parlance it is legitimate to say, In Jesus 
Christ I see my God; but if we are to use exact 
definition, what we see is a manifestation of the image of 
God. God revealed to human experience because 
God revealed in and through a human life.”’ 


“Tt may be that certain reasons for the non- 
attendance of a large number of men in the churches 
must be credited to the men themselves,” says the 
New York Christian Advocate (Meth.). ‘ There is 
nothing mysterious about the matter: nor is the 
alleged condition of a paucity of men in the churches 
a new or modern one. When one considers the 
obligations of church membership it is not strange 
that many men hesitate, and even positively refuse to 
bind themselves... Membership in the Church of God 
stands for honesty in business, purity in private life, 


charity for one’s neighbors, consecration to noble | 
endeavor, and a desire to honor God and exalt his | 
Son by a constant determination to reproduce the life | 


of the Saviour in one’s own life. If a man has no 


presence of the church edifice is an affront to him, and 
to meet a minister or to hear one preach is extremely 
distasteful, simply because” his conscience may be 
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agitated unpleasantly, and he greatly prefers a 
quiescent conscience. To such a man the Church is 
a fraudulent institution, the minister an imposter, and 
Church members are deluded or dishonest persons 
who are to be held as not above suspicion.” 


THE WOODSMAN’S WILD GARDEN. 


From May until December no woodsman who will 
take the trouble to study or learn from another’s 
experience a little of the botany of the woods need 
go without a sufficient supply of vegetables from his 
wide-stretching wild garden. Or perhaps if he will 
only watch the deer and bear for a while, instead of 
shooting them on sight, he will learn, as the news- 
papers say, ‘‘ something to his advantage.” 

There are times when it seems to the meat-clogged 
hunter and fisherman as if he would give half his 
kingdom for a mouthful of some tart or peppery or 
bitter vegetable, to cleanse and purge his alimentary 
canal and get the leaden feeling out of his stomach. 
At such times, instead of sighing for the vegetable 
pots of civilization, let him devote half an hour to 
gathering a bunch of the roots of the toothwort or 
ciinkled root, which may be eaten, like radishes, 
dipped in salt, and will lend a delicious savor to a 
meal of meat and bread. Another pungent root, or 
tuber, growing plentifully in the woods is the ground- 
nut, or dwarf ginseng. You can find it in almost any 
moist clearing, though you must dig deep for the 
small round tuber that tastes so grateful to a meat- 
jaded palate. 

I hesitate to speak of mushrooms as an article of 
woodland diet, because, plentiful as they are about 
old stumps, logs, etc., a special knowledge of them is 
necessary to guard against confusing them with 
poisonous toadstools, which they so closely resemble. 
But if some member of the party only possessed this 
knowledge, what a feast might be enjoyed far from 
the luxuries of civilization ! 

The woodsman’s wild garden, however, grows 
many varieties of wholesome and delicious “ greens,”’ 
which, in the spring, any camper may easily recognize 
and have for the pickling. Along the brookside in 
how many old beaver meadows have I crushed, while 
trout-fishing, the lucious leaves and stalks of marsh 
marigolds or cowslips! None in the river meadows 
of the settlements grows finer than this unmarketed 
vegetable of the wild woods. And how these cowslip 


| greens refresh the whole system, when boiled in the 


camp-pot and served with a dash of vinegar, salt, 
and pepper! Every camper should take a small jug 
of vinegar with him into the woods, “ just for greens,” 
as the boys say. 

Then there is that other wholesome and delicious 
pot-herb of the woods called familiarly cow-cabbage. 
This has not so wide a range as the marsh marigold, 


| but in localities where it is found it grows abundantly, 
sympathy with a holy life and no hungering after | 
personal righteousness, he is not likely to be found in | 
church, either as a member or worshipper. The | 


and has the advantage of leafing out earlier than 
cowslips, and remaining tender and edible for a longer 
period. Trilliums also make excellent greens, and as 
the camper will find them blooming late in June in the 
open woods, hc can prolong with them his pot-herb 
diet until the very height of the trouting season. 
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The wild parsnip, fae growing rca water 
edges in May and June, is fully as palatable as the 
cultivated variety, and is an excellent appetizer when 
fried or browned in the camp spider. The Indian 
cucumber root, which any field botanist can unearth 
for you in the fall, is not much behind the garden 
cucumber in succulenceand flavor. The Indians used 
it for a relish, aad the woodsman will find ita welcome 
addition to his bill of fare. Serve with vinegar, 
pepper, and salt. 

The roots of the yellow pond lily, chopped fine 
and fried, have a very pleasant taste, and make a 
wholesome and readily accessible vegetable food in 
the woods. Wild radish, if you know it and can find 
it, is a really crisp and pungent relish, with much the 
same taste as the garden radish, which was derived 
from it. 

I have not mentioned berries or high-bush cran- 
berries as one of the resources of the woodsman’s 
husbandry, because such a resource is evident to all. 
And yet many a camper in the summer and fall will 
allow himself to get half sick on perpetual meat and 
biscuits, rather than spend time to gather a few 
quarts of the lucious and abundant fruits with which 
the burned-over clearings abound.—|Forest and 
Stream. ] ; 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE ENGLISH. 


Julian Ralph, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Tuat hackneyed American maiden who said London 
was a nice place if you knew the language was not a 
bit absurd. We speak English ; but we have built up 
our forms of English expression upon the English of 
a few shires of the old country as it was spoken be- 
tween two and three centuries ago, while they have 
been blending and changing the speech of all their 
home peoples during the same period. The result is 
that an American can hardly utter a sentence in Eng- 
land without calling attention to the difference between 
his speech and that of the people about him. Only 
yesterday, after eighteen months’ residence in Eng- 
land, I rushed up to a conductor in Charing Cross 
Station, and asked, ‘‘ Which car for Bromley ?’* He 
stared at me, and I knew I had spoken a foreign 


tongue to him, because street vehicles like omnibuses | 


and horse-cars are called road cars and tram cars, 
and there are no other cars in England. 

If you ask a guest at your home in England 
whether he likes his meat rare, he asks what you said, 
because he does not understand you. Hecalls meat 
underdone when it is not thoroughly cooked. Ifyou 
tell him you fear the asparagus is canned, he is at a 
loss again, because he would have said it was tinned. 
To ask him to pass the powdered sugar will again 
set him to wondering, for he calls it icing sugar, gen- 
erally, though he knows that it is sometimes called 
caster or sifted sugar. And if you have candy on 
the table you may not call it so without betraying 
your foreign origin, for he calls candy ‘‘ sweets,”’ ab- 
breviated from ‘ sweetmeats,”’ and used to designate 
all preserves, puddings, pies, candies, and jams. 

To go farther along the eccentricities of English at 
the dining-table, most persons know, I suppose, that 


the. hee! is called beet root, corn starch is corn flour, 
corned beef (ora particular cut of it) is called “ sil- 
versides of beef,”’ and napkins are serviettes. 

The American who believes, as thousands do, 
that to betray one’s nationality is to invite over- 
charging and extortion in the West End shops of 
London, is not only hard pressed to choose the pecu- 
liar words the English employ, but he has quite as 
many and as deep pitfalls to avoid in the methods of 
pronunciation. 1 will not refer to the false or ignorant 
methods of illiterate persons, but will confine attention 
to some eccentricities of pronunciation of gentlemen 
and ladies of education, rank, and breeding. They say 
immejitly, injin for engine, militry, figger and figgers, 
clark for clerk, paytent, naytional—and so on through 
a long list. The peculiarities of their mode of pro- 
nouncing their own names of families, places, and 
things are not open to criticism, because if they may 
not do as they please with their own, it is hard in- 
deed. They pronounce Berkeley barclay, Cowper is 
cooper, Cadogan is kerduggan, Ralph is rafe in some 
shires, Craven is sometimes crawveen, Derby is 
darby, Leveson-Gower becomes loosun-gore, Hert- 
ford is hartford, and Albany is spoken so that the 
first syllable shall rhyme with shall, instead of with 
hall, as with us. I hesitate to say that Cholmon- 
deley is called chumly, and that Beauchamp is 
beecham, as every one knows these eccentricities, 
yet they are the most remarkable of all the liberties 
the English take with their language. You must say 
Balso-ral and Trafa/-gar and you must chop the fol- 
lowing names very short : Lud-get, Ho-b’n, South-uk, 
and Merrybun, whenever you wish to say Ludgate, 
Holborn, Southwark, and Marylebone. I have heard 
the Prince call his own house Mobrer House, though 
we call it Marlborough House. 


ONE man employed by the Metropolitan Street Railway, 
New York, knows how to deal with the truck-drivers who 
block the car-tracks. He does it, too, without the aid of pro- 
fanity. He is an inspector, short, stout, with a red, good- 
natured face. Standing on the front platform of the delayed 
Broadway car he clears the tracks time after time without say- 
ing a word. Whistling isthe charm. Hetrills like a mock- 
ing-bird, shrill, yet sweetly ; the truck-driver turns in won- 
der, and then the inspector holds up one finger and smiles, 
wheh the obstruction is moved as by magic. What an ex- 
ample !§ 


Dr. SCALICH, in a recent address before the London 
Society of Arts, sounded again the timber famine alarm. A 
deficiency of wood will soon be felt, he said, unless systematic 
measures for increasing the world’s supply be adopted. He 
points out as a remedy the cultivation of timber upon waste 
land, just as other crops are raised. It is certain that the 
nation which enters upon forest-raising on a large scale will 
eventually have valuable resources. 


ACCORDING to English correspondence, an autcmobile 
battery has been evolved which threatens a revolution in 
horseless travel. In going down hill the motor is reversed 
and the battery recharges itself, so that it is much stronger at 
the bottom then at the top. A record trip of over ninety-four 
miles was made on an American-built wagon equipped with 
this motor and battery, with no stop for recharging. 


THE late Baron Fitzgerald, an Irish judge, who was on the 
bench for twenty years, never once pronounced a capital sen- 
tence, and Lord Morris, who sat for twenty-two years, never 
hanged a criminal. 
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Schools vs. Beer and Tobacco. 
THERE are some lessons which the most ignorant can grasp, 
but which have not yet been fully learned by many intelligent 


and civilized people. Here is one of them. We quote the 
words of Frederick Perry Noble : 

In Indian Territory a Christian woman visited the negro 
settlement of Sodom. Ignorance, immorality, and pauper- 
ism held carnival. The missionary began quietly. Week 
after week she entered loathsome cabins in order to make 
friends with their inmates. After an interval she could ques- 
tion them. 

‘*Do your children go to school?’’ ‘‘No, honey.”’ 
‘‘Why not?"’ ‘Isn'tnoschool."’ ‘*Whynot?’’ ‘*We's 
too poor.” ‘‘Do you use snuff?’’ ‘‘ Yes, honey.’’ ‘* Do 
you use tobacco?’’ ‘Yes.’ ‘‘ Do you drink beer?’’ 
‘Yes, honey.’’ ‘‘ What does your snuff cost, your tobacco, 
your beer? Don’t you see you pay more for these than to 
pay your share of a teacher's salary and educate your chil- 
dren? Which do you love best tobacco, snuff, beer, or your 
little ones? Can you give up these harmful things for your 
children?’’ Some could and did. 

The town set apart an old cabin for a school, and secured 
a colored teacher from a Christian boarding school. In less 
than a year two men hauled lumber and erected a new school 
house. This also served as meeting-house. The women 
cleaned the cabins, and some of the negresses actually put in 
small windows. Finally all grew ashamed of the name of the 
town, and Sodom became Pleasant Grove, with church and 
school, progressive homes and people. 

The cost of tobacco and beer may not always buy schools 
and churches, but are they really cheap at any price ?— 
[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


Leprosy in the United States. 
MAny persons will be surprised to learn that, as a dispatch 
from Washington states, there are nearly nine hundred cases 
of leprosy in different parts of the United States. Most of 


the cases appear in the returns from New Orleans and San 
Francisco. In the latter place the victims are chiefly Chinese. 
The government maintains institutions for the isolation and 
care of lepers in both these cities. 

‘«It has been found that many lepers are engaged in vari- 
ous active business avocations, and by habits of extreme 
cleanliness and precaution are able to move among their asso- 
ciates without danger to others. One case is cited where a 
clergyman is positively known to have the disease, yet he 
preaches every Sunday, makes his parochial visits, and per- 
forms the customary duties of his position without imperiling 
the health of others. 

‘« The report points out the danger that exists in the possi- 
bility of the importation of leprosy from Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines. With the return of thousands of our soldiers who 
may have been exposed to leprous contact, it is not improba- 
ble that in ten years there will be a vastly larger census of the 
afflicted. —[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


A Valuable Pamphlet. 
THE directors of the Old South Work in Boston have rendered 
a distinct service to the public in adding The Hague Arbitration 
Treaty to their series of ‘‘ Old South Leaflets,’’ constituting 


No. 144 in that large and valuable series. It is not the first 
service which they have rendered in this international field. 
William Penn's ‘‘ Plan for the Peace of Europe’’ and the 
introduction to Grotius’s great work on ‘‘ The Rights of War 
and Peace’ have both been published among the Old South 
Leaflets, and other historic peace documents are to follow. 
None, however, can be more useful than the present issue, 
giving the full text of The Hague Arbitration Treaty. 
Furnished for the mere cost of printing, five cents a copy, it 
makes it easily possible for the students in our schools and 
colleges, and for the general public, to become familiar with 
its provisions ; and it is to be hoped that thousands will do so. 

Address ‘‘ Directors of the Old South Work, Old South 
Meeting-House, Boston, Mass."’ 
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Industrial Possibilities of the South. 
WHEN we turn to the study of our material resources we find 
that no other country or no other section of any country has 
such a marvelous combination of wealth-creating possibil- 
ities. It has been said that in the great stretch of mountain- 
ous country which runs from Wheeling to Birmingham there 


is forty times as much coal as Great Britain had before she 
stuck the first pick inthe ground. West Virginia alone has 
16,000 square miles of coal, as compared with Great Britain's 
12,000. We have nearly one-half of the standing timber of 
the United States. Wehold a practical monopoly of the pro- 
duction of cotton, and while we furnish three-fourths of the 
cotton for the 100,000,000 spindles in the world, we only have 
6,000,000 spindles ourselves. We have almost a monopoly 
of the phosphate rock, the foundation of the fertilizer business 
of this country and of Europe. 

Along our mountain ranges we have coal in inexhaustible 
supply, furnishing abundant fuel at low cost, with water- 
powers, great and small, almost without end. And now the 
Gulf and Atlantic coast have in Texas oil a fuel supply equal 
to the utmost demands of commerce and manufactures. 
With prophetic eye Commodore Maury, the great geographer 
of the sea, fifty years ago painted a thrilling picture of the 
Gulf of Mexico as the center of the world’s commerce when 
an isthmian canal had been built, but it is possible that the 
fuel supply which Texas offers to us will even in advance of 
the canal prove almost equal to making the Gulf—so often 
called the Mediterranean of America—the centre of a com- 
anercial and industrial activity scarcely dreamed of even by 
Maury.—[Manufacturer’s Record, Baltimore. ] 


A Big Birds’ Egg Collection. 
Ex-SENATOR John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, L. I., a New 
York dispatch says, ‘‘has purchased of Miss Jean Bell, of 
Philadelphia, a collection of North American birds’ eggs and 
nests, said to contain at least one specimen of every kind of 


egg known. Miss Bell has spent twenty-eight years in gath- 
ering this collection. In size they range from that of the 
great auk, which is valued at $1,800, to that of the smallest 
humming-bird. The collection cost over $25,000 in actual 
cash outlay for eggs. 

‘Mr. Childs will add the collection to his own, which is 
very large. He has a collection of stuffed North American 
birds which contains 700 species, with 1,000 of all known 
varieties.”’ 


A Family Consulship. 
THE death of Horatio J. Sprague, Consul at Gibraltar, Spain, 
brought out statements that no case was on record in which a 
Consulship had been kept in one family so long as the Gib- 


raltar Consulship had been inthe Sprague family. State De- 


partment officials have since announced that the Sprague 
record is broken by the Fox family at Falmouth, England. 

The Fox family has held the Falmouth Consulship almost 
as long as the United States has been a nation. In 1794 
President Washington appointed Robert Fox Consul at Fal- 
mouth. Fox was succeeded by his son. The son of the lal- 
ter, Howard Fox, became vice-Consul in 1863, serving under 
his father, and on the latter's death, in 1874, Howard Fox 
succeeded to the Consulship. He still holds it. In June of 
last year his son, R. Barclay Fox, was appointed Vice and 
Deputy Consul at Falmouth. For more thana century there 
has been continuous pressure from outsiders to get the Consul- 
ship away from the Fox family, and there have been many 
applicants for the place.—[ Philadelphia Ledger. } 


WILLIAM H. Hunt, the present Secretary of Porto Rico, 
has been selected to succeed Governor Charles H. Allen upon 
the retirement of the latter from the insular government. 
Governor Allen brought with him to Boston all of his house- 
hold effects when he came from San Juan, and he does not 
expect to return to Porto Rico. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE industrial world is still disturbed by strikes and 
rumors of strikes. The 75,000 strikers of the Amalgamated 
Association of lron, Steel and Tin Workers are still idle, but 
the effort to call out the non-union tin workers at Monessen, 
near Pittsburgh, was unsuccessful. The manufacturers and 
the Associatian each express confidence that a settlement 
will be reached favorable to their respective interests. 
first bulletin issued by the Association gives prominence to 
these words from President Shaffer's speech : 

‘‘Do not drink, especially if the Trust tries to break the 
strike by importing non-union men. Don't believe anyone 
who says the mills will be closed forever or taken out of the 
community if you don’t work.’”’ 

THE strike of the stationary fire-men in the anthracite 
coal regions for an eight hour-day was officially declared off 
ata joint meeting of the strikers and executive boards of 
United Mine Workers, on the 22d inst., after a stormy meet- 
ing. Prominent officials state that the position taken by the 
firemen is not by any means a surrender to the companies, 
but rather is a submission to the influences of the United Mine 
Workers. The strike is merely postponed, and will be re- 
newed next spring unless the conference between the operators 
and the mine workers results in a satisfactory disposal of the 
demands of the firemen. 

OFFICIALS of the Reading Railway met a committee of its 
striking shopmen, in Reading, on the 22d inst., and submitted 
a basis of settlement, which was rejected by the workers, and 
the threat was made that the strike would be extended to 
other shops of the company. 

On the same day four hundred puddlers of the Penn Iron 
Company, Lancaster, struck because they were refused $4.00 
a ton. 

After a two months’ strike, the machinists employed by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, in Wilkesbarre, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, in Scranton, have given up 
the fight and are returning to work. 

THE outlook for the complete restoration of civil rule in the 
Philippines at an early date is not very favorable.. Recent 
dispatches state that the islands of Cebu and Bohol and the 
province of Batangas, Luzon, after three months’ trial of civil 
government, are to be returned to military rule, owing to their 
incomplete pacification. 

The residents of the island of Cebu have protested, but 
without success, against the return of that island to military 
control. Several towns on Cebu are still besieged by the in- 
surgents. The insurrection on the island of Bohol has been 
renewed, and insurgent sentiment in the province of Batangas 
is strong. 


A SUBSEQUENT dispatch is somewhat more reassuring. In 


a conference between Adjutant-General Corbin and General | 


Chaffee it was estimated that the cost of maintaining our army 
in the Philippines can be reduced 60 per cent. in one year. 
Itis proposed that the force shall be reduced to less than 


Dugupan, and Cebu. It is further stated that the insular con- 
stabulary is now being organized. 


preserve peace and enforce the law. 


Just as the deadlock over the Chinese indemnity matter 


had begun to assume an acute phase, Japan relieved the situ- | 


ation by withdrawing her claim for an increased amount. By 


the policy she has adopted throughout the whole course of the | 


Chinese trouble, Japan has shown a more creditable disposi- 
tion than some of the older and presumably more civilized na- 
tions. The Powers have agreed upon a plan forthe payment 
of the indemnity claims against China, which involves the an- 
nual disbursement of 23,000,000 taels until the entire amount 
is settled. The bonds will draw interest from 1902, and prin- 
cipal and interest shall be fully paid by 1940. A recent dis- 
patch from Tien Tsin says that China is neither overawed nor 
repentant, but is simply waiting an opportunity for revenge. 
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The | 


| passed with merit. 


| up a steep grade. 
30,000 men, and that these shall be concentrated at Manila, | 


| dent for several years. 


| and gave the alarm. 


EXCESSIVELY hot weather has prevailed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the States of lowa, Missouri, and Kansas 
the duration of the present heated term is without precedent, 
there having been practically no interruption to temperatures 
of go° or over for a period of thirty-four days. .On eighteen 
days of this time the maximum temperature at Kansas City 
was 100° or more, and at several points the mercury reached 
106°, exceeding all previous records. 

In Europe a cloud-burst, with hail and a whirlwind, is re- 
ported in Berlin, and violent thunder storms in the Hartz 
Mountains. In Vienna, Austria, the mercury registered 99°, 
while at Christiania, Norway, it reached the unprecedented 
height of 95° in the shade. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Boston is to have forty new portable school-houses to 
follow the shifting school population. This is an idea that 
might be adopted with advantage in other cities. 


NEARLY I,000,000 women in Spain work in the field as 
day laborers ; 350,000 women are registered as day servants— 
that is, they work for their food and lodging. There is no 
such class anywhere else. 


AN Egyptian boat, said to be 4,000 years old, recently dug 
out of the bed of the Nile, was brought to New York by the 
steamer Hohenfels. It is about 20 feet long, 7 feet wide and 


5 feet in depth. Itis to be sent so the Carnegie Museum at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A BULLETIN issued by the Census Office shows that there 
has been a decrease of the Chinese population in the United 
States since 1890 of 17,675, the number now here being 
89,800. The Japanese increased during the past ten years 
from 2,039 to 24, 300. 


THE steam yacht Venitzia, owned by Arthur Colburn, of 
Philadelphia, capsized during a squall in Long Island Sound 
on the 18thinst. Mr. Colburn, his two daughters, Captain 
Flynt, of Brooklyn, anda sailor lost their lives. There were 
only two survivors out of a party of seven. 


THE steamer fortland, from Nome, Alaska, arrived at 
Port Townsend, Wash. on the 18th inst., bringing thirty-one 
passengers, including Dr. Newhall and wife, missionaries 
from the Jessie Lee Home at Unalaska. They bring eight 


Aleut girls, who will be sent to the Carlisle, Pa., Training 
School. 


THE Chilean Government has decided to send to the 
United States, to complete their studies in the principal 
factories and industrial establishments here, four pupils of the 
School of Art and Crafts, who have finished their studies and 


Three of the youths are mechanics and 
the fourth is an electrician. 


On the Chestnut Hill division of the Union Traction 
Company's line, Philadelphia, on the 2oth instant, the motor- 
man of a crowded trolley car lost control of the brakes going 
The car ran back and collided with an- 
other equally crowded, and fifteen passengers were injured, 


| some of them seriously. 
It will be maintained by | 

ins gov nd is expected to be amply able to | ; : = : 
the insular government, a P P) | the 2oth inst. an industrial edition of forty pages, in which 


| the various business interests of the city and the resources of 


THE Morning News, of Wilmington, Del., published on 


the State are graphically portrayed. It contains, among other 
good things, a historical sketch of Delaware, prepared for 
the Fortnightly Club by Pennock Pusey. 


Joun_C. Craic, of Swarthmore, Pa., an active member 


| of the Society of Friends, was drowned on the 22d inst., 


at Island Heights, N. J., where he has been a summer resi- 
His children, six and eight years of 
age, were in the boat from which he plunged into the water as 
he neared the bathing grounds. He came up and called for 


| an oar, which they tried to get to him, but he failed to reach 


it. The frightened children managed to get the boat to shore, 


The body was found soon after mid- 
night. 
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Waufer | 


Goes equally well 


Take some with you 
on your vacation. | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will 
occur as follows : 
6. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
8. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 


10. Salem, Ohio. 


Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 

17. Short Creek, Ohio. 

19. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, Ohio. 

21. Stillwater Q. M., Plainfield, Ohio. 

24. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 

26. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 

Ohio y. M., Salem, Ohio. 

27. Burlington Q. M., Mount Holly, N. J. 

28. Southern, Easton, Md. 

29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

30. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 

*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will 
be as follows : 

4. Newtown Square, 3 p. m. 
18. Gunpowder, Old House, I0 a. m. 
Constantia, Oswego county, N. Y. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings | 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH. 

28. Drumore, Pa. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMoRE, Chairman. 








| connection with the 7.21 a. m. 


| conference at Westbury, L. I. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be | 


| held on Third-day, Eighth month 6, at i 
| o’clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 


Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad. 

Friends attending the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders can take the 1.36 p. m. train from 
12th and Market streets, on Second-day (5th) 
| for Maple Station (without changing cars at 
| Bridgeport) , where Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the | 


| 12.55 p. m. train from Chelten Avenue Station, 


making connection with the 1.36 p. m. train at | 
12th and Market streets. 


Tickets good to those desiring to return to | 


the city on Second-day evening, who will take | 


| the 7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 


On Third-day train will leave Main Street 
Station, Germantown, at 6.35 a. m., making 
, train at 12th 


and Market streets. 


Tickets good going and returning on Second- | 


round-trip. 
As the above trains run via the ‘* Subway,’’ 


| and Third-days will be issued at 60 cents the | 


Friends will procure their tickets and take trains | 


at Reading Terminal (12th and Market streets) . 
The return train on Third-day will leave 
Maple Station at 4.24 p. m. 
Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple 
It is desirable that all w’10 possibly can will 
avail themselves of the liberal arrangements 
thus secured. 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosEPpH W. THOoMAs, 


+ Committee. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting has arranged for a 
, on Seventh-day, 
the 27, at 3 p.m. Subject, ‘* The Voice of 
Women in Government.’’ To be presented by 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, of Brooklyn. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, \ Clerks. 
ALICE W. TITUus, 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month 


| occur as follows: 


27. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 


terly Meeting has made the following appoint- | 


ments for Seventh month : 
28. Ocean City, II a. m. 
Cuas. D. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 


| Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 


Plumstead meeting-house, on First-day, Seventh | 


month 28, at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘ The Need 


| of Encouraging a Taste for Good Literature.” 


Address by Anna K. Way, and others. 
SuSANNA Ricu, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee for the advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, of New York Yearly Meet- 


| ing, have arranged that the following meetings 


be visited during Seventh month : 
28. Jericho. 
Friends generally are urged to make a special 
effort to attend these meetings. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Henry W. WILpur, Chairman. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, Secretary. 


*.* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 


| 








| cars, with 


| edges receipt of the 







Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, “quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 


a thin coating of pure, 

. refined Parafline Wax. 

Has no taste or odor. 

Is air tight and acid 

roof. Easily applied. 

Jseful in a dozen other 

if ways about the house. 

Full directions with 
each pound cake. 

old everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO- 





*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* Purchase Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Purchase, N. Y., on Seventh month 31, Igor. 
Friends desiring to attend will be met at White 
Plains ( Harlem Division), on the arrival of the 
g.08 train from Grand Central Station, New 
York City, and the 8.10 train from Pauldings. 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders held the day 
before at 2.30 p m. 

Same trains will be met as next day. 

*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 


| Association, viz. : 


Emily B. Smyth, $ 5.00 
An Abington Friend, 10.00 
se ee se 10.00 
$25 00 

Previously reported, 73 00 
$98.00 


JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 


PULLMAN CLUB CARS FOR THE 
WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
The distinctive feature of the Washington 

and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 

Southern Railway in service between New York 

and New Orleans is the high-class of patronage. 

The travellers around the world invariably state 

that they consider this famous train one of the 

most delightful and luxurious they have seen. 

A new feature has been added in the way of a 

Club Car for the gentlemen, in which they can 

assemble and enjoy the delight of a social chat. 

The pleasure of the ladies has also been provided 

for by placing an observation car on the train 

for their especial occupancy. This train is now 
composed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman 
the exception of the dining-car 
service, which is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway, the standard of 
which is superior to any similar service afforded 
anywhere in the world. 
Charles L. Hopkins, 


District Passenger 


Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
| Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., | 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS: 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Sovumannit Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on | 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, | 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. (19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
Chas. F. Cloud. 


Chas. Johnson. PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 £. 

$2 00 FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN | 
’ YEAR MORTGAGE secured on | 

480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 

$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 

secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 

TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 





Main Street. 





For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. | 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA | 


j 





Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
_1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, | 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIEND DS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. | 





FRIENDS’ 


| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR 


| INTEREST 


| President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, 


| tionate rates from other points. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

AcTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL Estare. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


|The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Vice President, 


as FOULKE; Assistant Trust 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of 
the Pan-American Exposition,from Philadelphia 
and adjoining territory, on Seventh month 31, 
Eighth month 6, 15, 21,27, Ninth month 5, 11, 
17, and 26. Round-trip tickets, good going 
only on train leaving Philadelphia at 8.30 a. m., 
Harrisburg 11.35 a. m., Sunbury 12.48 p. m., 
Williamsport 1.50 p. m., Lock Haven 2.26 p. 
m., and on local trains connecting therewith, 
and good to return on regular trains within 
seven days, including day of excursion, will be 
sold at rate of $9.00 from Philadelphia, $8. 40 | 


| from Harrisburg, $9.80 from oe $8.40 


from Altoona, $9.00 from Lancaster, $9.00 from 
Reading, $10.00 from Winchester, and propor- 
These tickets | 
will not be good in Pullman parlor or sleeping 
cars in either direction. 
rates, consult local ticket agents. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On August 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 the Pennsy]- | 
| vania Railroad Company will run its usual | 


midsummer excursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ 


| under personal escort. Special trains will leave | 


Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., 
principal points between 
Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, giviog 
those who disembark an hour and a half at that 


stopping at 


| point, and enabling them to view the United 


>tates Military Academy. 


In order to insure an early return, no stop 


will be made at Newburgh, although the 


steamer will run to a point off that city and | 


there turn. 


Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
| trip rates: 


From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpehocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 


| stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 


Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 


At Germantown Junction connection will be | 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
| Branch. 


Tickets good only on special train and | 


connections at above points. | 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practic al House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, Py 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelpiua, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
rza5 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Ps 
heneuin Shourds, 2212 W, allace Street. 
Charles W Richards. 1220 Angle St 


T 
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rR BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON, 


For specific time and 


Philadelphia and | 


T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Ac 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, {; ROB 


Pr*ssee ee 42 RAALBABALALAAS? BE 


Wash Fabrics 


in 


Plain Colors 


Plain-color wash goods make 
up prettily with a trimming of 
lace, braid or embroidery in a 
contrasting shade. We mention 
| a few of the fabrics we offer in 
| all the wanted colors at prices the 
| £ lowest for dependable qualities : 


Bates’ Seersucker, 27-inch—121~c¢ 
Mercerized Ginghams, 30-in— 35c 
Scotch Ginghams, 32-inch— 30c 
Caledonian Chambray, 32-in— 20c 
Anderson’s Ginghams, 32-in— 40c 
Satin-Stripe Dimity, 30-inch—15c 
Fine Irish Dimity, 30-inch—17c 
Berlin Lawns, 30-inch — 10c to 15c 
German Linens, 32-inch — 50c 
Briar Rose Lawns, 30-inch— 10c 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR Bprros 
19 West Fourteen** ~ ork City. 


Mari, P P Bissyon eb ooh 


City. 


| Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
| Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





